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ee ee good man drives out patiently every afternoon,| thousands, who would willingly take up with}ness, but who has no objection to dancing 
Ing and buckles to with renewed pleasure in hopes] the “dulcissimo far niente,” if they dared ; and|the livelong night, and who would work at a 
a te a of a similar amusement, (heaven save me from] Diogenes with his tub and his cynicisin was less| ball dress for fifteen hours at a stretch, rather 
apen nd such luxuries! The soldier thinks of glory, and|a philosopher than idler; while Epicurus in the|than not go to the assembly. Of this young 
e whole, marches on, though half dead with watching] other extreme, turned his philosophy to pretty} lady’s life, the following specimen, as set down 
i. % and fatigue. ‘The labourer alone has no such)nearly the same account, For myself, | beg to} by her mother, may afford some idea, and it 
ibject of cheering vision, but toils on from day to day,} be understood as loving idleness, pure and per-| proves her to be a real amateur. 
a love wa to support a bare existence, with no other pros-| fect idleness, for itself alonc—just as your true} Rose at ten; regretted not being able to lie 
i apt pect than that antidote to all ease, a county|sentimental lovers like to be adored, dearjan bour longer. Lamented the necessity of 
onge “h alms-house. General, however, as the love of|souls; and it always struck me that the setting|cleanliness. Dressing a great bore. Dogs in 
pn of the idleness is, there are few persons who really|a school-boy his holiday-task was little better} (this respect happier than men. 
wr understand the thing. With most men, every| than proffering the cup of Tantalus to be taken} Breakfasted till eleven. Sauntered for half 
eo woe om employment which makes no return in money|under the sword of Damocles. No, sir, none}|an hour at the window and played with the cat. 
eat tru " is considered as idle. ‘he school-boy who ne-|of your constructive idleness for me. Sleeping] Half past eleven. Sunk in an arm chair, 
he natur glects his task, is called an idler, though he has|in the sun, watching the progress of a snail, or} with a novel; read the same page three times 
stigation. passed the whole day at marbles, or kite, in| the transit of a balloon, are quite sufficient em-| over, and fell asleep. Got up to walk to an- 
h engired climbing the highest trees, rowing on the river,| ployment for a genuine idler, and angling with-}other chair, and was told I'd a hole in my 
xert os or other violent exercise, and goes to bed as|outa nibble is the only sport which does not|stocking. I wonder why the maid does not 
be ee oF much fatigued as a hod-carrier. It is by nojabsolutely break in upon his enjoyment. Idle} mend it. 
abv {| means the weight or importance of an occupa-|persons are falsely accused of being ever in| ‘Twelve. Played half a lesson on the piane 
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What can Rossini mean by writing such diffi- 
cult music? 

One o’clock. ‘Took up needle and thread, 
and looked out of the window for three quar- 
ters of an hour. Saw Ned just coming 
out of the door to saunter in Chesnut street. 
How idle the fellow is. 

At two. Dinner. 

Three. Forced to walk out. I hate exer- 
cise; was told my petticoat is longer than my 
gown, but what does that signify! . 

Half past four. Played again with the cat. 

Five. Played at scratch-cradle till dressing 
time. Scolded for throwing my hair papers 
about the room. It’s monstrous tiresome to 
be scolded. 

Six. After tea sat still doing nothing till 
bedtime. Thought half past ten would never 
come. Went to bed very tired. 

N. B.—Doing nothing is extremely trouble- 
some, and I hate it exceedingly, but then what 
can one do? ; 

ch, with a few trifling variations, is the life 
ott. young lady, except as before excepted, 
when pleasure is afloat. During “ the seasoa,” as 
it is called, the case is different, and she under- 
goes great fatigues and hardships without re- 
pining; sits up half the night, and will dance 
you three or four miles of quadrille, without 
“fainting by the way.” ‘This, however, is a 
defect, of which time, I have little doubt, will 
cure her, and I should have proposed for her 
hand, were I not a little afraid that when she is 
once married and has the care of a family, her 
conduct will become perfectly consistent 
throughout, and that she will relapse into an 
indolence as genuine and, perfect as heart 
could desire. ‘I'wo of us keeping house with- 
out exertion, would be too much for, Mr. Edi- 
tor, even your obedient 

Frerrun Praeiary. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Sketches of Society in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By C. 8. Stewart, M. A., of the United States 
navy, author of “A Visit to the South Seas,” 
&c. 2 vols.,12mo. pp. 526. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1834. 


This new work, by the popular Mr. Stewart, 
has been some time in press, and the public 
have looked forward to the period of its issue 
with perhaps more than ordinary anticipations 
of pleasure. It is now, or will be in a few days, 
on the parlour-table of many who reaped a rich 
harvest.of gratification in accompanying Mr. 8. 
among the Sandwich Islands; they now have his 
pen occupied by civilised, not savage man; the 
contrast of the subjects of his two books is 
great. 
public with the importance of missions ; in the 
other, he describes high life, and descants, not 
without a little pardonable vanity, on the great 


names of lords and ladies with whom his good}® 
Barring this 


fortune brought him into contact. 
display, these Sketches of Society are very read- 


able, though they do not come up entirely to our 
standard of a first rate book of travels; we say 
this in all sincerity, though we are aware that 
the production is precisely to the taste of the 
public, and we hazard nothing in predicting that 
it will have a brisk market, for it describes peo- 
ple; living, breathing people of fashionable life 
in England, and it calls them by their right 


In the one he labours to impress the 


The decision of the question, how far a traveller 
is justifiable, after being hospitably entertained 
in private families, in detailing family history 
and habits, belongs to a court of taste; at all 
event, our space to-day will not permit us 
to dwell on the debateable ground ;—the read- 
ing public like to hear, and that is reason suffi- 
cient for authors now-a-days, to tell. 

The companion of Mr. 8. on this tour was 
Captain Bolton, of the navy, under whose com- 
mand, as Captain Finch, our author made the 
voyage of the world in the Vincennes. Recent 
circumstances induced Captain Finch to resume, 
by act of congress, the ancestral name of Bol- 
ton. Furnished with good letters, and with an 
extensive personal acquaintance, formed on the 
stations in the south seas, our travollers reached 
Liverpool, and Mr. 8. immediately despatches 
his journal, addressed to Miss Virginia Elizabeth 
Southard, of Trenton, N. J. This journal, ra- 
pidly written, and passed through the press, 
partly without the writer’s supervision, forms 
the volumes before us; it embraces the usual 
impressions and sight seeing, antiquities, houses, 
roads, &c.; London, Kenilworth, Stratford on 
Avon, &c. &c. &c. We cannot stop to parti- 
cularise ; a presentation at court will be found 
well described—not so, however, a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens; but all this we must skip to 
seize a favourable specimen of volume first. A 
previous acquaintance with the present Lord 
Byron, formed in the South Sea, brought an in- 
vitation to that gentleman’s house, and an intro- 
duction to Colonel Wildman, the present rich 
and amiable proprietor of Newstead Abbey. 
There our traveller passed some days, and we 
proceed to insert the very excellent account of 
this famous spot. * 

The following letters are dated from New- 
stead Abbey, in July, 1832. 


The morning we were leaving London, Captain Bol- 
ton very unexpectedly received a second letter to Col- 
Wildman, from an American gentleman of Baltimore, 
who had made the acquaintance and friendship of him- 
selfand Mrz. Wildman, beneath their own roof. And 
we were thus doubly provided with an introduction to 
them. 

But though assured of the generous hospitality of 
those who aro now our hosts, we thought only, in 
leaving Nottingham on Wednesday for the drive of 
ten miles to the Abbey, of a morning call and a survey 
of the mansion ; and left our luggage at the hotel till 
we should return in the afternoon to pursue our travel 
to the north. But this arrangement, Col. Wildman 
said, on being informed of it in answer to an enquiry 
for our trunks, after having handsomely welcomed us, 
was entirely out of the question. Aud permitted us 
to take leave again, after a delightful morning in view- 
ing the mansion and grounds, only on condition that 
wo should return to dinner the following day, prepared 
for as long a sojourn as should be agreeable to ourselves. 

It is but candid to confess that the cordiality of the 
invitation, and the handsome manner in which it was 
proffered, was exceedingly grateful to as, and the 
temptation in every point of view, especially after mect- 
ing the accomplished inmates of the Abbey, too great 
to bo resisted. At an early hour, therefore, the next 
day, we, for ajsecond time, alighted, “bag and bag- 
age,” at its portals. 

Col. Wildman is an officer in the Hussars; and 
though apparently not more than thirty-five years of 
age, served with Wellington in the Peninsular war, 
and shared in the conflict and honours of Waterloo, 
He was an aide-de-camp of the Marquess of Anglesea, 
in the battle, and reeeived a slight wound himself 
where his gencral lost a leg. An heir to great wealth, 
he, shortly after that period, upon his marriage, fixed 
upon Newstead, then offered for disposal, for the in- 
vestiture of a portion of his monied inheritance. 

Byron had been a school-fellow, on an older form, 
for several years, at Harrow. And his friend, an ad- 
mirer of his genius and his works, himself a person of| 





names without any circumlocution whatever. 





taste and accomplishments, chose Newstead in prefer- 


ence to any other estate open'to his purchase, though 
then in 4 most neglected and wretched condition. So 
much so that many of his friends thought him mad, 
That, which -had been one of the noblest and most 
venerable parks in England, had been despoiled of its 
tioiber till not a tree remained ; its enclosures were all 
prostrate; scarce an apartment in the Abbey was in- 
habitable; the farms returned no rent; and the whole 
property appeared as if just swept by the bosom of 
destruction. 

Col. Wildman, however, believed it to be recover. 
able; and with his resources it was so. And now, at 
the end of fourteen years of unremitted expenditare, 
like the Pheenix, it is rising into a more than primeval 
magnificence and splendour. The estate is covered 
with young and thriving plantations, around which, 
more than six miles of high and substantial brick wall 
haw been built. The furms with new dwellings and 
out-houses, are productive and vuluable in their rents, 
And the Abbey, which the architect, who inspected it 
after the purchase, declared would have been one wide 
ruin, with every roof fallen in, at the end of another 
heavy winter, is restored in every part to more than 
primitive strength and durability, and equals in its at- 
tractions and magnificence the most. splendid resi- 
dences of the kingdom. 

No alteration has been suffered in the walls or origi- 
nal apartments; but the whole has been newly roofed, 
many parts refaced, and decayed and mouldering ma. 
terial substituted by that which is solid and sound. 
And all in such perfect keeping with the primitive 
architecture, that not oniy the Byrons of the last three 
or four hundred years, but the old monks of the twelfth 
century themselves, could they rise from their graves, 
would find Newstead still their old and well known 
home. 

Byron’s own description of the Abboy— 


* An old, old monastery once, and now 
Still older mansion, of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic—” 


is throughout, beautifully true and graphic. The situa. 
tion is low; chosen as, in the same lines the poct sar- 
castically says, by the monks, 





“a hill behind, 
To shield their devotion from the wind.’’ 


In America it would, perhaps, be called tame; but 
rising ground, tufted with wood, swelling in the dis 
tance on every hand, and the beauty of three small 
lakes, amidst brightly gleaming lawns, by which it is 
adorned, compensate, in a degree at least, for the want 
of a greater wildness of outline. 

The principal front is towards the west, with the 
largest of the shecte of water, covering thirty-six acres 
of ground, washing the edges of the lawn descending 
from it. It is that most asually seon in engravings, 
having the ruins of the old chapel at one end— 


“ A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile, 
In a grand arch, which once sereen'd nrany an isle.” 


The only addition which has been made by Col. 
Wildman to the building, is a lofty, square, and em- 
battled tower, at the opposite end of the same front, 
called the Sussex tower, after the Duke of Sussex, to 
whom the colonel is equerry. His royal highness is a 
personal and intimate friend of our hosts, and is, for 
sume weeks of every season, their guest at Newstead. 
The principal’ —_ms in this tower, are now fitting for 
his accommodayion; and this appropriation of them 
gives origin to the name for the whole, 

The south front is quite as beautiful, save the effect 
of the ruin—and presents a more lengthened fagade 
than the west. Jt opens, by a paved terrace, upon a 
lovely lawn, sloping gently to the second lake—sup- 
plied by a streain and cascade from the first—and 
communicating along its borders, with the shrubbery 
and modern flower-garden. The northern and eastern 
sides of the building overlook the old gardens of the 
monastery. . 

From this enumeratiun of fronts, you will be re- 
minded, dear V-——, that the Abbey is a quadrangle, 
enclosing a grass covered arca some eighty or a hun- 
dred feet square, encircled by cloisters below, and over. 
looked by a range of windows on the second flour. 
which gives light to the wide and lofty corridor ex 
tending round three sides of the pile, and forming the 
communication between its different sides and sections 
These windows, and the corresponding openings in tht 
cloisters beneath them, are all thickiy draperied witt 
ivy, admitting only , 

“ A dim, religious light,” 
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d allowing but an occasional peep at the old mo- 
tic fountain, standing in the centre— 





















* Deck’d with carvings quaint ; 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a saint” — 


m the granite mouths of which is constantly heard, 
it gushes into the still basin below, 


“ the sound of water, 
Ever friend to thocyht.” 


The principal entrance is by a beautifully groined 
hin the west front. It opens into a spacious but 
w vestibule, supported by Gothic arches, once the 
om in which the poor and the stranger was received 
the monks, in dispensing alms, It communicates, 
one side, with the grand staircase—a noble piece of 
rchitecture in stone, with an exquisitely painted wall, 
senting the meeting of Jacob and Rachel at the 
ell, in the midst of the loveliest imagery of a Judean 
ndscape—leading to the banqueting-hall above, aod 
the other, with one more common, opening from 
e-landing into the western section of the corridor 
ithin. 
The grand staircase communicates directly on the 
pper landing with the banqueting-hall. This was 
riginally the refectory of the monks ; and is a noble 
partment, more than sixty feet in length, thirty feet 
ide, and as many in height. The old Gothic roof of 
ak is still retained; three magnificent windows open 
rom it to the west; and a massive orchestra occupics 
e ond atthe entrance. Stately foldings lead from it 
into the corridor, which communicates with the break- 
fast parlour and library on one hand, and the drawing- 
om on the other. The breakfast parlour is a beauti- 
ful room, in wainscotting of oak, in simple squares, the 
panels being formed of the old dark wood of the origi- 


al wainscot, while the paneling is new and light in. 


its colour—the contrast presenting a cheerful and 
pretty effect. ¢ : 

The library is near this, but on the north side. It is 
1 long, quiet, delightful apartment. The corridor Coes 

ot extend along this side of the pile; and three win- 
dows of stained glass, on one hand, look from it upon 

e ivy-mantled quadrangle, its dark cloisters and old 
fountain, within ; while two others, with projecting case- 
ments, open upon the ruined arch hung with creepers, 
and upon the smooth green sward marking the former 
nave of the chapel—the whole shut in by a heavy grove 
of old trees, in place of its former walls, from whose 
tops the cawing of rooks and ravens is constantly falle 
ing on the ear, mingled with the soothing murmurs of 
an adjoining jet d’eau. 

The collection of books is not so extensive as in 
many libraries we have visited, but is select and valu- 
able, comprising many of the chvuicest works of genius 
and art, more than sufficient for all the uses of the 
mind. It is ornamented with portraits and busts, and 
many articles of interest and curiosity, Over the man- 
tel, hangs the portrait of an ancient Byron, in the cos- 
tume of the age, known in the old writings of the fa- 
mily and estate, by the designation of “Sir John the 
Little, with the great beard”—an appendage to his 
physiognomy fully displayed by the artist. One article, 
comprised in the furniture of this apartment, will not 
soon lose its interest—the table on which the poet 
wrote Cuitpe Haroxp. 

The corridor Jeading from the eastern end of this 
room, to the entrance of the drawing-room, on the 
south front, opposite, cannot be less than a hundred 
and fifty feet in length. It opens by a door of painted 
glass, on the north, to the area of the old chapel, and 
through it to the old srardens ; and on the south, by a 
large window, near the entrance to the drawing-room, 
overlooks a lovely landscape, in lawn, grove, and water. 

The drawing-room is one of the most magnificent, 
in its dimensions and coup d'eil, we have yet seen in 
the kingdom, It is eighty feet in length, thirty-five or 
forty in width, and of a proportionate height. In the 
days of the monastery, it was the dormitory of the ta- 
thers, It is lighted by five immense windows—that in 
the centre, opposite the fire-place, forming in itself a 
comfortable boudoir. The floor is of polished oak ; 
and the ceiling—a flattened Gothic arch, supported by 
brackets and corbels—is a beautiful specimen of Italian 
art two hundred years ago, in compartments of stucco, 
exhibiting a great variety of figures und devices, flow. 
ers, birds, &c, &c. The walls ate hung with full length 
portraits of several of the kings and queens of England, 
and of the ancestors of the family; and at the head of 
the room, is a splendid fall-length picture of the Duke 
of Sussex, in coronation dress, with one of Col. Wild- 





man, on one side, and another of Mrs. Wildman op. 
posite, 

The entire furniture is in admirable keeping with 
the pile, comprising a large collection of articles of 
great beauty and antique value. Richly wrought chairs, 
and sofas of old oak, with cushions of tapestry, cabi- 
nets, centre an.! sofa tables, mirrors, &c, to correspond, 
relieved here and there, by an article of modern ele- 
gance and luxury, a grand piano, harp, &c. 

And now, having given you this outline of the Abbey, 
and the principal apartments on the west, northern, 
and south fronts, 1 must give you a peep at those 
opening from the corridor, on the east. These consti- 
tute a range of principal bed and dressing-rooms—not 
less than six of each, all spacious and lofty, and noted 
by some distinguishing honour or circumstance. Those 
occupied by Captain Bolton, are styled by the name of 
“ Charles II.” They were built by the Byron of the 
day, for the reception of that monarch, and appropria- 
ted to him during a visit with which he honoured the 
baron and the Abbey, after the restoration, It is hung 
with tapestry; the furniture of the bed, the covering of 
the chairs and sofas, is of the same material; and the 
wal!s are adorned with a portrait of the king and an- 
other of his queen. 

The bed-room in which I am placed, is of still older 
distinction, being “ Henry VII.’s lodgings,”—and from 
the fact of that sovoreign’s having slept in it, during 
the occupation of the monks, is supposed to have been 
the apartment appropriated, as customary, in such 
foundations, for the reception of guests of rank, seek- 
ing the hospitality and protection of the friars in their 
travels and “ progresses.” It, too, is an antiquely fur- 
nished and tapestried room, and bas the very attractive 
additional interest, of being the “ haunted chamber” of 
the pile, Even very recently, a gallant hero of Water- 
loo occupying it, on Leing suddenly awakened, at the 
time when the lights “burn blue,” was obliged to 
spring from his bed, and with the poker, snatched from 
the fire-place, to give fight, in “ valiant combat,” to the 
shadowy disturber of his slumbers. 

In selecting it, however, from two offered to my 
choice, I embraced what appeared to me, the smallest 
of evils. In the survey of the building, taken the first 
morniog of our arrival, we were shown every part of it, 
from the rooms fitted up and occupied by the poet, at 
the top of a tower adjoining the old ivy-covered arcih— 
when the rest of the pile was untenantable—to the 
dark cloister, in which lics the stone coffin, once the 
depository of the old prior, exhumed to make room 
for “ Boatswain,” the Nowfoundland dog, and whose 
skull was formed into a drinking-cup. The cup itself 
we had also seen, as now preserved, with its mountings 
of silver, and inscriptions by the bard, in a magnificent 
cabinet of the Abbey. The impressions derived, from 
these mementos, of the reckless spirit of the poet, was 
such, that notwithstanding the ghostly tales of the 
“haunted chamber,” when Col. Wildman pleasantly 
asked me, on my return, which apartments I would 
choose, those of Byron or of the “ Biack Friar,”—I at 
once replied, “any, but the rooms of the poet.” If 
there be a restless epirit within these walls, I feel per- 
suaded it must be that of him, who could, in wild sport, 
disinter from a high altar, one who had long reposed 
quietly in his nse and could convert the skull, 
which once might have contained a mind scarce less 
brilliant, and more pure than his own, into a goblet 
for midnight revelry and debauch. 

Still I must confess, that the recurrence of all the 
superstition of nursery tales, as—after listening in the 
drawing-room, till the dead of night, to the ghostly 
chronicles of the Abbey—I closed my bed-room door 
upon walls which excluded all knowledge of a fellow 
inhabitant, except the distant booming on the ear of a 
door shut in some remote part of the pile, was such 
that I felt half tempted, before extinguishing the ligit, 
to test, by a touch, the nature of the grim figures by 
which I was surrounded, and thus to satisfy myself 
that no secret spring could give access, in a dreaming 
hour, to a disturber of the quietude of my repose. 


Byron’s Room, Newstead Abbey, July 16th, 1832. 

A residence of five days in this ghost-like pile, has 
made me so much at home with its winding corridors 
and dark cloisters, that I have ceased to cast suspicious 
glances even at the dead of night, towards Byron’s 
tower. And, arn in the peaceful possession and enjoy- 
ment of an apartment and of furniture, which have 
witnessed his inmost thoughts, and which, bad they | 
tongues, could disclose more of the true character and 
hoart of their former master, than was ever known to 





his ngarest friend. 





_As I have before mentioned, the rooms prepared for 
his private use, in the abbey, are at the top of a tower, 
in the angle of the mansion next the Gothic arch. 
They are accessible, only, by a winding staircase of 
stone: and, for this reason, are not so convenient as 
the 'sleeping-rooms, on the principal floor. And know- 
ing that a large accession of company, with ladies in 
the number, was to arrive to-day, I insisted upon re. 
signing my apartment of state, with its spacious ao- 
commodations and dressing-rooms, as the only condi- 
tion upon which J could listen to the solicitations to 
ea | our stay. To this, Col. Wildman said, with a 
sinile, he had no objection, provided I would run the 
risk of avy hing that might befall me in Byron's room 
and bed. And I now address you, literally from “ the 
poet’s corner.” 

Pleasantry aside, these apartments, consisting of a 
bed-room, dressing-room, and room for a page or a 
valet, a less spacious and lofty than those below, 
are scarce less agrecable and cheerful. There is one 
window in each; that of the bed-room overlooks the 
front lawn and lake on the west, while the page’s over- 
hangs the former nave of the chapel, and the rookery, 
and the third opens upon the leads of the corridur into 
the cloistered quadrangle within. The bed, surmounted 
by a baron’s coronet, in gilding, and hung in draper 
of blue chintz; a sofa, covered with the same materia $ 
the chairs, writing-table, pictures on the walls, princi- 
pally oer of sections of Cambridge, &c. &c. are 
all as left by the noble bard. And thus, are invested 
with an interest surpassing that of any other section of 
the building. 

But, after so much of the abbey, it is time I should 
make you mere particularly acquainted with its in. 
mates, Of the general character of these, you ma 
judgo froin the fuct, that, on our second arrival from 
Nottingham, we came only for a day, and, after spend- 
ing five, are now well constrained to make out the 
week, They are truly a delightful people—full of 
hospitality, and every kind quality of the heart; and 
the Col. and Mrs, Wildman, both highly intelligent, 
accomplished, and elegant persons. 


After enumerating the company, he adds, 


Each party is accompanied by its servants, valet, 
dressing-tnaids and postilions—yet such is the extent 
and arrangements of the establishment, that there is no 
crowding or bustle produced in any section of it. And 
Iam told, by a gentieinan now a guest, that he has 
been here, when there were persuns—gentlemen and 
ladies, with their servants—from twenty different fa- 
milies, for days in succession. 

The excellence and training of the servants in this 
country, renders such a manner of life, where there is 
wealth to maintain it, not only practicable, but cus. 
tomary—and that too, without imposing any care or 
fatigue upon the master and mistress; and without in- 
terfering, in the least, with their leisure and freedom 
to dispose of their time, in any way most agreeable to 
themselves, and conducive to the enjoyment of their 
friends. The butler and principal waiter, skilled in 
their duties—and none others are employed—have 
charge of all those matters which in America, in most 
cases, require the attention of the master; and the 
house-k2eper and her adjuncts, in their sphere, leave 
nothing for the thought or anxiety of the mistress. 
Every thing moves in perfect order and system ; and 
each domestic service in the routine of the day is per- 
formed at the time and in the manner it should be. A 
delightful mode of life; but only to be sccured as it is 
here, by the excellence of the servants—and that ex- 
cellence, as a general thing, only to be found where 
the means of livelihood, from a crowded population, 
are few, and highly oppreciated. 

The order of every day is the same. At seven 
o'clock a bell is heard summoning the dependants in 
the household to the servants’ hall for breakfast. At 
nine, a valet or fooiman visits the room of each gentle. 
man not faving a servant of lis own—and a dressing- 
maid that of each lady—to render any service that 
may be desired. And bringing with him neatly brush- 
ed the clothes and boots changed in dressing for dinner 
the evening before, and taking with him those worn at 
dinner. 

At ten o’clock, or soon after, the company are ex- 
pected in the library, to exchange the salutations of the 
morning with Mrs. Wildman, who usually enters about 
that time, and shortly after leads the way to the break- 
fast parlour. This is a very informa! repast, and gene- 
rally prolonged till between eleven and twelve. The 
servents are not in attendance during it; but are on- 
gaged in the morning work of various departments. 
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An egg, fruit, dry-toast and tea, served at one end ol 
the table by Mrs. Wildman, aud coffee at the other by 
the Col. or Miss Preisig, constitute the general refresh- 
ments—though a sido table always displays a cold ham 
or chicken, pheasant or piece of beef, from which the 
genticmen help themselves at pleasure, and offer their 
services in the samo respect to the ladies. 

After breakfast, each one follows his own inclination 
in tho disposal of his time, and repairs to the library or 
drawing-room, or to his own apartments, or to the gar- 
dons and grounds, and reads, writes, talks or walks as 
pleases him. At half past two, the butler apprises each 
one within doors that “lunch” is on the table, and all 
generally meet again in the common dining-room to 
partake of any thing or not—a mutton-chop and pota- 
too, a slice of cold beef with mustard, a biscuit and 
wine, or a glass of * home brewed.” IL is then that the 
arrangements for the amusements of the morning are 
made—carriages and horses are at the door, the boats 
in readiness on tho lake, and parties are formed ac- 
cording to inclination for riding or driving, sailing or 
walking, &e. : ; 

At half past six the first dinner bell rings, asa signal 
that it is time for the services of the toilet, This fora 
half hour is the general occupation. Shortly after 
seven the gentlemen begin to collect in the drawing. 
room, followed soon by the ladies in full costume, aud 
by half past seven the outler announces to Mrs, Wild- 
man the readiness of the dinner. 

The ladies remain at table usually, till about nine. 
The gentlemen sit half an hour longer, till coffee is 
announced. 

The arrangements in the banqueting-hall, are not 
entirely completed; and that which is properly Mrs. 
Wildman’s private drawing-room, is now used for 
dinner. {t forins a part of the house of the prior of 
the Abbey, when it was a monastery, and in which are 
the suite of rooms occupied by Col.and Mrs. Wildman. 
Tho view from a large, projecting window, is one of 
the softest and most quiet pictures in water, wood, and 
lawn, that can well be imagined, And, to add to its 
loveliness in associations ta us, for several successive 
evenings, just as “ the twilight dews weré falling,” and 
the ladies about to withdraw from the table, one of 
tho sweetest songsters of the grove, has perched him- 
self upon an oak of Byron's planting, upon the lawn 
beneath the windows, snd charmed us with the most 
melodious serenade—producing quite an animated dis. 
cussion, whether it were a genuine nightingale, who 
had ventured, contrary to the habit of his tribe, to the 
north of the Trent, or whether it were only sume gifted 
thrush, touching upon some of his rival’s notes, 

Music in the drawing-room, is early introduced ; and 
every night we are delighted with a succession of sylos, 
duetts, trios, Mc. from Mrs, Wildman, Miss Preisig, and 
Miss Roche, sung with admirable sweetness and taste, 
to the accompaniment of the harp, piano, and guitar— 
at all of which they alternate, with the ease and skill 
of the graces. Mrs. Wildiaan possesses the sweetest 
and most powerfu! voice of any amateur performer I 
ever heard, filling, without any apparent effort, the 
lofty roof of the immense apartment with notes, rival- 
ing, at times, the floating sweetness of the Aolian 
harp, which 


“ The listener holds his breath to hear ;” 


and at others, the deep-toned power of the pealing or- 
gan, whose vibration trembles on every nerve. 

About twelve, servants enter with a tray of refresh- 
ments, jellies, biscuit, wine, &ec. which, with another 
containing the bed-room lamps, is placed upon a table, 
Some tale of witchcgaft and hobgoblins is not unfre- 
quently introduced, at the same time, to prepare the 
imaginations of the superstitious for the distance and 
death-like stillness of their sleeping apartments; and 
in the full flow of social converse and pleasantry, the 
salututions of the night are interchanged. 

On Saturday, we visited the tomb of Byron at Huck- 
vall—pilgrimages to which you have often read. On 
the Sabbath, | took upon myself, at the request of the 
family and guests, the services of tne chapel of the 
Abbey, the chaplain being at presont absent. [1 is one 
of the most interesting sections of the pile—the origi- 
nal oratory of the monastery opening from the Cloisters 
on the ground floor, with antique windows of painted 
glass, hung in clustering ivy, and shedding round a 
solemnising light. The family and their guests occupy 
a gallery at the elevation of a few feet above the floor, 
and the tenantry and servants, constituting a congre- 
gation of eighty or a handred individuals, are seated 
in the general space. After the worship of the Sabbath, 

e gardens aud shrubbery are thrown open to the te- 





nantry for the promonade of an hour, in which the co- 
lonel with his guests join—appearing among them as 
a kind patron and friend, The evenings of the Sabbath 
are spent in the library in place of the drawing-room, 

To-morrow we leave, and it will be with feelings of 
sincere attachment and deep regret. 


The state of society depicted in the family ar- 
rangements of Colonel Wildman, apart from the 
interest inspired by Newstead, is one which po- 
lite readers were prepared to expect, and it 
surely is a picture which exhibits great refine- 
ment, and a high grade of civilisation. There 
are several of similar import in the volumes, and 
though we should be gratified to insert others of 
our author’s graphic letters, our limited space 
warns us to close; we cannot do so, however, 
without commending the work to general pe- 
rusal, 





Practical Perspective, for the Use of Students. 
Translated from the French of 'T. P. Thénot, 
by one his pupils. 1 vol., 8vo. pp. 61, with 
67 plates. New York: Bliss, Wadsworth & 
Co. 1834, 


This beautiful volume is not only one of the 
most useful works of the kind, but it is also the 
most elegant American publication on the art, 
A work on perspective was much wanted; Mal- 
ton and Brown are too large and expensive for 
general use, and are inaccessible to most, while 
in fact they can teach little more than the one 
before us; for schools it is especially valuable, as 
a student might obtain a practical knowledge of 
the art of drawing by its help alone, so simple, 
and true, are the principles laid down by M. 
Thénot. The principles of mathematical know- 
ledge are applied in this work, in a manner 
which will enlist the tyro in their study, and we 
cannot too strongly recommend it to the patron- 
age of the public ; in universities, colleges, and 
schools it will, doubtless, be universally intro- 
duced, as the work is cheap, and it can have 
no competitor in utility. 7 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Thom’s group of statues from Tam O'Shanter have 
beeu exhibited in this city for a few days. The room 
is now occupied by the exhibition of the borticultur- 
ists, which every body will visit without our asking 
them. Tam will be happy to see his friends next week 
again, when we mean to pay our devoirs in a more ex- 
tended notice. 

We come ip to-day’s number of the “ Library” to Mr. 
Beckford’s first volume, containing Italy. After the 
specimens of his powers of description and habits of 
thought, afforded in our two last numbers, it were 
needless perhaps to point attention to the letters 
from Venice, &c.—we need only say that they are 
in the hight*® degree corgeous and interesting—no 
habitual reader who compares them in his mind’s eye 
with former descriptions, will undervalue their power. 
We have published no single work which has excited 
so much immediate sensation, Mr. DBeckford’s two 
handsome octavo volumes will occupy less than three 
and a balf numbers, and will consequently be closed 
next week. 


Jacob Faithful—Enquiries are made as to the reason 
of the omission of Jacob Faithful in our notice of Cap. 
tain Maryatt’s novels. In the first place, we have al- 
ready expressed an opinion of the commencement, and 
the story is not yet finished. So far it partakes of the 
excellences and defects of the author’s other produc- 
tions; the story is of low life; we may he esteemed 
fastidious, but it certainly should not find its way to a 


—_ 


parlour table where ladies would read it. Tho wit, 
though there is less of it than in Peter Simple, is good, 
but we regret, after the reformation the author pro. 
mised, that he has fallen rather into the Smollett voin, 

The Messrs. Harpers have issued a new volume con, 
taining the Life of President Jackson, by Cobbett. We 
need scarcely add that it is highly euloyistic; it is de. 
dicated to the working people of Ireland. A New 
York paper says 500 copies were sold the first day of 
its issne, 

The Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More, about to appear 
in London, will, it is stated, contain letters by Mrs, 
Montague, Sir Willian Pepys, Lord Orford, Dr. Lang. 
horne, Mt. Garrick, Mrs. Boscawen, Bishop Porteus, 
Archbishop Magee, and other eminent publig cha. 
racters, 

——- 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The author of Swallow Barn has a new nove on the 
lapis. 

Miss Leslie has prepared, and Carey will shortly pub. 
lish, a second volume of Pencil Sketches. 

Professor Dunglison will shortly publish a new work 
on Hygiene. 

Dr. Bird’s new novel is entitled Calavar, and the 
scene is luid in Mexico, at the time of the conquest. 

Mr. Foster, of New York, has undertaken the repub- 
lication of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, and West- 
minster Quarterly Reviews, the whole for eight dollars, 

Miss Martineau is now writing “Illustrations of 
Taxation.” No. IV. has reached us, and is entitled 
“The Jerseymen Parting.” 

Miss Kemble’s (now Mrs. Butler) work on America 
is again said to be about tu appear. 

Key & Biddle have in press Beckford’s Sketches of 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

E. I. Coale & Co., Baltimore, have in press, to be 
published in October, “A Manual of Operative Sur. 
gery,” from the French of Malgaigne, in 1 vol.,12mo. 


——— 


New American Publications. 


Sketches of Society and Manners in Great Britain 
and Ireland. By C.S8. Stewart, 4. M. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 1834. © 

Initia Latina, or the Radimente of the Latin Tongue, 
illustrated by progressive exercises, By Charles X. 
Lyon. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1834, 

Manly Picty, in its Spirit. By Robert Philip. 1 vol. 
12mo. New York: John Wiley. 1834. 

Peter Simple. 2d edition. 3 vols.,12mo. Philadel- 
phia. Carey & Hart. 1834. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States. By William Cobbett, M. P. for Oldham. 1 vol., 
12mo. pp. 196. New York: Harpers. 1834. 

The American Penman ; enlargtd and improved with 
ten new and elegantly engraved quarto plates. By B. 
H. Rand, No. 106 South Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


—<>_— 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, by G. A, Han- 
sard. Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, and other 
Great People; written chiefly from France and Bel- 
gium, by Simeon South, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. Theologi- 
eal Library, Vol. VIIL.; Smedley’s History of Reformed 
Religion, Vol. Il The Poems of William Dunbar, 
with lis Life, by David Lang, 2 vols. 8vo. Poems by 
Wm. 8. Roscoe, Dr. Hibbert and Watton’s History of 
the Foundations in Manchester, 3 vols., 4to. The Di- 
vinity Student's Assistant, by L. M‘Clintuck, 12mo. 
The liad of Homer, with Notes, &c., by Dr. J. Ken- 
nedy, 3 vols., 120. Prout’s Fac-similes of Sketehes 
in Flanders and Germany, imp. folio, prints. M*Cul- 
loch’s Manual of English Grammar, 18mo. History 
of the British Colenies, by R. M. Martin, Esq. Vol, II. 
8v0. Captive Vigils; a poem, in sf cantos, 8vo. Dis- 
coverics in Asia Minor, by the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, 
2 vols. 8vo. Retzsch’s Fancies, with Explanatory 
Notes,, by Jameson, 4to. Letter to his Countrymen, 
by J. F. Cooper, author of the “ Pilot,” &c., 8vo. The 
Book of Fashion, 18mo. The Value of Time, by Mrs. 
Barwell, 18mo. _The Treasures of the Earth, by 
Charles Williams, 18mo, 
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